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the best tradition of the eighteenth century and for that very- 
reason it may not appeal as strongly and widely as it should. It 
is new, its methods satisfy no biological or physiological curiosity, 
it is uncompromisingly abstract. It would be read with more 
curiosity in France than in England. But its sterling merits 
will at least attract the attention of the intellectually curious 
and perhaps in time lead to the British public interesting itself in 
problems of character and exercising its imagination in that 
direction. Anyone who considers such activity unnecessary had 
better read the next newspaper report of an ethical address or 
the remarks of a British judge to a criminal before passing sen- 
tence. 

E. S. P. Haynes. 
London, England. 

Christianity and Economic Science. By W. Cunningham, 
London: John Murray, 1914. Pp. viii, 111. 

This is a course of very pernicious and reactionary lectures by 
a prominent ecclesiastic of the Church of England. Nominally, 
the lectures deal with "the influence of religious conceptions 
upon the historical development of economic doctrines and 
theories," but the arrangement is unsystematic and the style 
heavy and rambling. 

If Dr. Cunningham is wholly to be believed, the Middle Ages 
were England's Golden Age. "The belief that God is the one 
supreme owner underlies the mediaeval treatment of all questions" 
of property (p. 9). Work was commonly regarded both as a 
privilege and a duty (pp. 26-7), and the monastic system is "a 
standing witness to the effectiveness of spiritual influences in the 
affairs of secular life" (p. 36). The history of the monasteries, 
or at any rate, his own expurgated history of them, encourages 
Dr. Cunningham "to cherish hopes of the regeneration of society 
that may be accomplished, if spiritual influences are syste- 
matically and wisely brought to bear on the complicated prob- 
lems of our own day" (p. 37). 

On the other hand, "No wholesome human sentiments attach 
themselves to the advance of modern civilization. . . . Despite 
its discomforts and limitations, life in the Middle Ages was so 
far satisfying that few would have thought it either possible or 
desirable to get away from it altogether; but there are very few in 
our day who profess to find the conditions of modern life satis- 
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fying in any sense at all" (pp. 83-4). Dr. Cunningham looks 
also to various "national policies" for the "regeneration" of 
modern England. "It was the glory of the Elizabethan age 
that Englishmen awoke to a sense of a national mission to exercise 
an active influence for good on distant peoples" (p. 97). Gold 
and rumors of gold had, apparently, no more influence on those 
Elizabethan crusades, than on a more recent "mission" in South 
Africa, of which, needless to say, Dr. Cunningham heartily ap- 
proves. 

The argument, inevitable in all Dr. Cunningham's writings, 
for a protective tariff, here called a "national economic policy," 
follows in due course (pp. 106-7), and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is that "it is glorious to attain a sense of national mission. 
Success or failure in the art of war depends on conditions that 
lead to success or failure in other arts; the benefit to character 
lies not in the fighting itself, but in the possession of ideals for 
which the citizen feels that it is worth while to make a sacrifice" 
(p. 108). Truly an astonishing peroration, worthier of Kipling 
in high fever than of an authoritative emissary of the "Prince 
of Peace!" These lectures were delivered before war broke out 
in Europe. Dr. Cunningham must be happier now. 

T _, , , Hugh Dalton. 

London, England. 
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The Cause and Cuke of Crime. By C. R. Henderson. National 
Social Science Series. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Co. 16mo., pp. 
175. 50 cents net. 

In this little book Professor Henderson has in mind an audience, not of 
specialists, who do not need or read handbooks, but the great body of 
citizens in our democracy who are ignorant of the very facts of the subject 
to say nothing of their duty to change the conditions. Accordingly, the 
positions are very conservatively taken and the interest focused on the 
power that lies in the man in the street, and particularly the man in the 
pew to remedy evils that lie very close to his own dwelling. The reader 
is enjoined to visit his nearest prison and jail and compare it with a stand- 
ard set forth in the book. There are ten chapters concerned with the 
Causes of Crime, Reactions against Crime, Methods of Procedure, Prisons, 
Administration of Punishment, Prevention, etc., closing with a chapter 
on The Power of Religion. In this last, the discussion is not, as one would 
at first be led to expect, a discussion of what religion will do for a criminal, 
but rather what religion ought to impel the reader of the book to do for 
the relief of intolerable conditions. The purpose which is evident through- 
out the book is not to startle the scholar with a new theory, but to attempt 
to overcome the worst of all the enemies of progress, the inertia of good 

3nen - Ellsworth Faris. 

The University of Chicago. 



